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Controller-General of Patents, and it was with a great sigh of
relief that on becoming Attorney-General he relinquished a task
at once so foreign to his experience and so uncongenial to his
bent of mind.

Moreover, though observant of people, he was singularly un-
observant of places, and his "bump of locality" was so deplorable
that he was finally reduced to taking on principle the opposite
direction to that which instinct suggested.

On his daily departures from his own house for the Temple
he was just as likely as not to turn firmly away from his destination
and start walking briskly westward. He was very conscious of
this failing and, when setting out to walk in a strange place,
would deliberately select landmarks to guide his homeward
journey. There was a celebrated occasion in Berlin when he went
out alone from his hotel and, determined to return unaided,
carefully made a mental note of a shop sign in the neighbourhood.
But, as ill luck would have it, he selected "Loewe & Wolff/'
whose shops were at that time as numerous in Berlin as are
Messrs. Lyons' in London to-day, and was brought back discon-
solate in a taxicab.

Nineteen hundred and five was destined to be a memorable
year to its very end, for in December came the trial of Sir Edward
Russell (afterward the first Lord Russell of Liverpool) on a charge
of having in his paper, the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury,
criminally libelled certain of the local licensing justices. Rufus
Isaacs went up to Liverpool to appear for him and in securing an
acquittal scored in his own considered opinion the greatest triumph
of his forensic career.

Consequent upon the passing of the new Licensing Act the
whole body of Liverpool justices met early in January of 1905 for
the purpose of constituting a Licensing Committee. The proposal
had been put forward in the Liverpool Post that this committee
should be composed of fifteen members, seven Conservatives
and seven Liberals, with Sir Thomas Hughes, a highly respected
citizen of independent and progressive opinions, as chairman. But
the Conservative magistrates, who formed a large majority, had
no intention of assenting to so even a distribution and insisted
upon the number being fixed at sixteen, ten Conservatives
(including Sir Thomas Hughes) and six Liberals. This committee
accordingly proceeded under the powers delegated to it to inspect
a number of beer houses in the city with a view to considering
whether or not their licenses should be renewed, and finally
decided to report twenty-nine to the general body of justices as
being unfit to be granted a renewal. Their recommendation